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Germany in the spotlight 
as the Big Four meet 
in drama-packed Geneva 


By Kumar Goshal 


tT YEARS and a day after the 
Potsdam conference, the heads of 
the victorious powers of World War II 
(this time including France) gathered 
to discuss steps to avoid a third world 
war. The four powers meeting at 
Geneva’s Palace of Nations were not 
fully representative of the power real- 
ity of today’s world: Peking was ab- 
sent; West Germany’s powerful Chan- 
cellor Adenauer remained in the wings, 
with a direct teleprinter line installed 
between his villa and the headquar- 
ters of his representatives at Geneva. 

In assessing the summit conference 
results, it is important to set out the 
four powers’ pre-conference approach 
to the two major subjects of discussion: 
German __—i reunification within the 
framework of European security, and 
disarmament. 


THE BRITISH VIEW: The British, ac- 
cording to Drew Middleton (N. Y. 
Times, 7/12), saw “Germany as the 
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Herblock in Washintgon Post 
really more of a_two-power 
conference, ain’t it?” 


“It’s 


central problem facing heads of gov- 
ernment” at Geneva. They were anx- 
ious to take the initiative to present 
the Eden plan for German reunifica- 
tion because of the “conviction that 
the Geneva conference may represent 
the last opportunity open to West- 
ern victors of World War IL” to shape 
German unity. If Geneva failed to 
make a start on settling Germany’s 
future, London felt, reunification “may 
be left to the Germans and Russians 
at some future date’ when “other 
chancellors will govern Bonn” and 
German demand for unity will be even 
stronger than it is now. 

The Eden plan called for “free elec- 
tions” in East and West Germany to 
choose a national assembly to draft a 
constitution for a united Germany, 
which would presumably be free .to 
make its own alliances. But Times 
correspondent Harold Callender re- 
ported (7/12) from Paris that 

“|. the Western powers intend 

[Germany] shall choose .. . the At- 

lantic alliance. This is the major 

premise of the revised Eden plan and 
the major aim of Western policy.” 


“PACKAGE DEAL”: Two days before 
the conference Joseph Newman re- 
ported (N.Y. Herald Tribune, 7/16) 
that the Western Big Three had de- 
cided to negotiate German unity, Eu- 
ropean security and disarmament as 
a “package deal,” while the U.S.S.R. 
Was suggesting that the Geneva con- 
ference could deal fruitfully with 
security and disarmament even with- 
out agreement on German unity. The 
obvious intransigence of a “package 
deal” position apparently forced the 
Big Three to dissociate disarmament 
from the other two issues at the last 
moment. 

The Soviet position on German re- 
unification was made clear in a Tass 
statement (7/12) replying to U.S. Secy. 
of State Dulles’ accusation that Mos- 
cow had lost interest in uniting Ger- 
many. Asserting that “the Soviet Union 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Can anybody think of a better idea? 
Chis was Central Park in New York on July 18, when the thermometer hit 96~ 
and it’s been close to that for almost two weeks. As far as we’re concerned, you 
can HAVE July. On Murray St. we try to keep cool by hoping for warmth at Geneva. 





GENERAL IKE'S "MORAL CRUSADE" IN THE MUCK 








The Dixon-Yates deal—from A to Zero 


By Lawrence Emery 


HE DIXON-YATES DEAL is dead, but it isn’t buried yet and the smell is likely 
to linger a long time. The scheme, which apparently originated in the Budget 
Bureau with White House blessings, was to have been the first step in a long- 


range plan to deliver TVA, greatest of 
all public power developments, into the 
hands of private utilities. 

Since this couldn’t be done legally 
under existing laws, some extra-legal 
moves were employed. Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver (D-Tenn.) has charged that 
President Eisenhower himself, up to 
the last minute, was “apparently trying 
to cover up” the facts of “a shocking 
Piece of duplicity” bearing “a very 
strong suggestion the criminal code has 
been violated.” 


THE BEGINNING: Not all the facts 
have yet been uncovered, but some of 
the sordid ones are now on the record 
There hasn’t been much of an outcry 
from the great U.S. free press, and 
the Eisenhower “moral crusade” crawls 


CALL THE ROLL — 
SEC, AEC, BUDGET 





BUREAU, FIRST 
BOSTON, WHITE 
HOUSE ... 
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on as though nothing has happened. 

Upon taking office, Eisenhower and 
his banker-advisers were determined 
that TVA should not further expand 
even though power needs in the region 
are increasing, with the government 
itself taking vast chunks of TVA elec- 
tricity for its atomic energy installa- 
tions. To meet the need the Eisenhower 
people decided to sponsor a private 
combine—Dixon-Yatts—in TVA terri- 
tory and link it into the TVA system, 
even though the power generated would 
cost the government $140,000,000 more 
than if TVA built a new plant of its 
own. 


HELLO, ADOLPHE? It was a cozy 
scheme. On Jan. 14, 1954, Rowland R. 
Hughes, director of the Budget Bureau. 
phoned Adolphe H. Wenzell, a vice- 
president and director of the New York 
investment banking firm, the First 
Boston Corp. He asked him to become 
a part-time consultant on his staff be- 
cause a steam-power proposal in the 
Tennessee Valley was under considera- 
tion. Wenzell accepted the post and, 
from all that is now known, cooked up 





the Dixon-Yates deal, Sen. Kefauver 
calls him “the genius who worked up 
. . . this whole idea of destroying or 
cutting down the TVA.” 

By April 10, 1954, all the blueprints 
and plans for the Dixon-Yates scheme 
were completed. Wenzell went back to 


BUT $140,000,000 
DOESN'T SMELL BAD 


New York and his firm became the 
financia] agent for the $120,000,000 de- 
velopment, In fact, while he was work- 
ing for the Budget Bureau, Wenzell 
shuttled back and forth between Wash- 
ington and his own office and, as Sen. 
Kefauver now says, “served two mast- 
ers.” He cites a well-known law against 
“interested persons acting as govern- 
ment agents.” 


THE SMOKING-OUT: But in addition 
to Wenzell’s dual role, there is the 
scarcely-mentioned fact that National 
City Bank—of which Hughes was an 
officer when he became Budget Bureau 





(Continued on Page 7) 


9 WEEKS IN PRISON 


Belfrage bail 
still in doubt 


S THE GUARDIAN went to 
press, its editor Cedric Bel- 
frage was still held in a federal 
prison while his attorneys sought 
his freedom on bail pending action 
on his application for a Supreme 
Court review of an order to deport 
him. He has been imprisoned since 
May 13 when the Board of Immi- 
gration Appeals upheld the order. 
The U.S. Court of Appeals on 
July 12, after a month of delibera- 
tion, affirmed the order of deporta- 
tion and dismissed a motion for bail 
as “academic.” Next step for the 
defense was to seek bail from an 
individual Justice of the Supreme 
Court, which is now in summer 
recess. Results of that effort were 
still not known at press time. 
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Great camp probe 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
I see by the papers that N.Y. 





State Sen. Larkin is going to in- 
vestigate summer camps for pos- 
sible subversion. I note also that 
the Great Liberal Gov. Harriman 
has goaded him into it. 

It must take unflinching courage 
to probe a children’s summer camp. 
Think of the possibilities of red 
welts caused by mosquitoes, red 
Tashes from poison ivy, red sun- 
burn, bites by red ants, etc., etc. 

You New Yorkers should be glad 
and proud that Sen. Larkin is 
heroic enough to run such risks 
for freedom’s cause. C. W. Fowler 


A hot question 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Every season of torrid, humid 
weather it is most surprising to see 
thousands of men wearing under- 
shirt, shirt of long sleeves and col- 
lar and tie which binds the lower 
part of the neck with thick fabric. 

One cannot but ask: Are there 
no sartorially creative minds in the 
U.S. to revolutionize the summer 
garb for men? A, Garcia Diaz 


Our higher angels 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Enclosed is $20 for the GUAR- 
DIAN. This is being given by a 
few of us in honor of the i14th 
wedding anniversary of the Freed- 
mans. We will have our barbecue 
or cookout in August. E. R. 


DENVER, COLO. 

The enclosed check for $50 rep- 
resents results from a “two timer” 
birthday dinner . $1 for the 
main meal. For dessert, they were 
told to return in two weeks, pay 
another #1 for all the fresh home- 
made strawberry shortcake they 
could eat. M. 

oe 


ONTARIO, CALIF. 
Enclosed is check for $15 from 
a musicale we held for the GUAR- 


DIAN. We had hoped to do better 

but now we'll see what we can do 

ou subscriptions E. M. 
e 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Enclosed is $40. This is the con- 
clusion of the raffling off of the 
stole I made I wrote to you about 
months ago. We had a lovely party. 
The stole brought in $125 which 
the GUARDIAN received in one way 
or another. N.H. 

* 


CULVER CITY, CALIF. 

The enclosed $20 is for the Bel- 
frage Defense Fund. We raised it 
by having a spaghetti dinner for 
our friends. Everyone enjoyed it 
so much that we are planning a 
series of them for the same cause. 

A.D., MEC, J.T. 


Where ? 
MITCHELL, S. D. 

Enclosed is a check for $15 to 
help maintain the GUARDIAN and 
free its worthy editor. 

About two months ago an FBI 
agent visited me to inquire into 
the political activities of a friend 
of mine. He lectured me dutifully 
on the horrors of communism and 
the insidious activities of fellow- 


tr r 
ur ers. 


@ Be sure to check your address-plate careful.y 
for errors before enclosing. Indicate if you want 
your paper wrapped. Enclose remittance, mail to: 


17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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If your address - plate 
reads July, ’55, or earlier, 
your subscription is in 
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How crazy can 
you get dept. 
(Divn. of returning sanity) 


In a scientific article entitled 
“The Use of Reserpine in Pri- 
vate Psychiatric Practice,” by S. 
K. Smith, published in the An- 
nals of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, Vol. 61, Art. 1, p. 
209 (1955), Dr. Smith describes 
the results of the tranquilizing, 
sedative drug reserpine: 

“The intensity of recurrent 
compulsion has been diminished 
after the onset of medication. 
... It would be difficult to ex- 
press in medical terminology the 
nature Of the sequence more 
tersely than did one patient, re- 
cently a State Dept. member, He 
remarked: ‘Co-existence is pos- 
sible now.’ He was beginning to 
appreciate the value of tran- 
quility, insight and accessibility 
personally, if not international- 
ly.” 

One year free sub to sender 
of each item printed under this 
heading. Winner this week: M. 
F., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











A copy of the GUARDIAN was 
plainly visible in the magazine rack 
and a Social Questions Bulletin 
(Meth. Fed, for Social] Action) lay 
on the table. He made no reference 
to this, but reviewed in detail how 
the GUARDIAN had followed the 
“subversive” line ever since its in- 
ception. 

He insisted the FBI was not in- 
terested in the political activities of 
such progressive organizations as 
the Farmers Union, Socialist Party, 
or AFL, but coached me diligently 
on how to detect subversive groups 
within those organizations. Thru 
all of this, I guess I proved to be 
rather a dull pupil. 

That same evening my wife and 
I attended a concert of Fred War- 
ing and the Pennsylvanians here 
at the Mitchell Corn Palace. Their 
theme song was, “Where, oh, where 


but in America can you sing sweet 
Freedom's song?” Willard Barth 
She herself 


WINNETKA, ILL. 

This money is for the newspaper 
to help it along. We want you to 
keep going. I saved the money 
from my allowance. My Sunday 
school worked up some money and 
wanted to give it to you but felt 
the Rosenberg children needed it 
too, so we decided to give it to 
them. I know you need it too, so 
me myself gave you a part of my 
money. Josie Lipson 


To Gen, Ike 
TIOGA, PA. 

You're at the summit now. 
Better not start a row— 

If you make a war switch 
You'll land in the ditch! 
You're at the summit now. 

Maurice Becker 


The right name 


EL CAJON, CALIF. 

It was reported by one of the 
local radio newsmen that one 
morning in San Diego during the 
questioning of witnesses by the 
Un-American Activities Committee 
the attorneys for the witnesses 
were shouted down by some of the 
spectators. Nothing was done to 
stop this. 

Since admission tickets were dis- 
tributed and their holders admitted 
before the general public, can it be 
that this very un-American pro- 
cedure was staged? 

Whether it was or not to me it 
seems the committee again lived 
up to its name for it certainly 
conducts un-American activities, 
without peer. Robert Karger 


Carl Braden writes 
ANNISTON, ALA. 

This is the first chance I’ve had 
to write in several months. I am 
therefore taking this opportunity to 
thank you and your readers for the 
help given me during that period. 

Stories in the GUARDIAN helped 
to inform people everywhere as to 
the nature of the frame-up against 
me, my wife, and the five other 
defendants in the Kentucky sedi- 
tion case. 


The response Of GUARDIAN 
readers was terrific. Many of them 
sent money to help pay legal fees 
and the many other expenses in- 
volved in a case of this kind. Some 
sent money to me at the prison, 
but I was unable to write to them 
to express my appreciation. My out- 
going mail was limited to three 
letters a week and those had to 
go to relatives. 

The value of the GUARDIAN in 
giving people the straight stuff on 
domestic and foreign affairs can- 
not be overestimated. I am heart- 
ened to find other news organs and 
organizations becoming alert to the 
dangers that the GUARDIAN has 
been warning about for years. It 
gives me hope that cases like ours 
will soon be won and that peace 
and brotherhood will come about 
sooner than many expect. 


Right now I am _ getting reac- 


_ quainted with my little boy, Jimmy, 


almost 4, and my little girl, Anita, 
2. They had not seen me since 
last Thanksgiving, a fact that Jim 
pointed out to me soon after Anne 
and I arrived here. We are still 
having a time explaining my lon¥ 
absence to Jim. He knows it has 
something to do with getting a 
house for the Wades—and that is 
a good start. Carl Braden 


Am 
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This Week 


“Wow! Am I going to ban this!” 


Teen-ager on UMT 
GLEN WILD, N. Y. 

Dear GUARDIAN reader: As a 
human being and a teen-ager of 
14, I am hoping that world peace 
will forever reign on this earth. If 
UMT is installed in our nation 
such a peace shall be impossible. 

You, as progressives, must do all 
in your power to combat UMT from 
becoming law. As I have done, 
write to each of your representa- 
tives in Congress, your President, 
and to the Vice-President. It is 
through you that we can defeat 
the horrors of Universal Military 
Training. Allen Young 


“Wave of prosperity” 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Wall Street financiers and their 
self-styled economists can keep re- 
peating stories of the continuous 
wave of prosperity that we “are 
now having,” but they no doubt 
say it with tongue in cheek, 

No country has shown, in past 
history, that it can withstand a 
tremendously heavy armament pro- 
gram without its ultimate devasta- 
tion economically. Russia is real- 
istic in this theory and hopes that 
the U.S. will get out of its world 
of fantasy. Harry Fries 


“Free World” Germany 
HAMBURG, GERMANY 

Enclosed herewith an interesting 
page from the German periodical 
Der Stern (The Star) of Hamburg. 
The top picture was taken secretly 
in a room in which telephone calls 
of German citizens are overheard 
by special agents. The lower pic- 
ture shows bags of German mail 
being brought to the censor’s of- 
fice for investigation. Officially, and 
according to our so-called “Basia 
Law,” our rights to the sanctity of 
our mall are respected; but in 
réality we have as much right to 
our mail as am 4merican Negro has 
to full American citizenship. 

I wonder why the Intl. Postal 
Union has readmitted W. Germany 
for membership! There are regula- 
tions in this Union which prohibit 
meddling, 

Many in Germany would be 
grateful to you if you would take 
notice of the Der Stern’s pictures. 
They may serve as a timely warn- 
ing to all who still don’t know 
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“A free government, with an uncontrolled power of military 
conscription, is the most ridiculous and abominable contradiction 
and nonsense that ever entered into the heads of men.” 

—Daniel Webster, January 14, 1814 
In the House of Representatives 





REPORT TO READERS : 


Perpetual Prosperity ? 


HEN GENERAL MOTORS splits its stock in three and the 
Stock Market responds by flying through a hole in the roof, 
the average American who works for a living scratches his head 
in bewilderment and turns to page 2. But on page 2 he finds 
that the vice president in charge of production at American 
Birdseed or National Chiclet is confidently predicting that the 
time of boom-and-bust is over: from here on out it’s per- 
petual prosperity, with the outlook for two TV sets in every 
garage by 1957. Where do you go from there? 


Our Tabitha Petran has been wondering, but she has been 
wondering about more than a split stock and a boom. Last 
spring, at a staff editorial conference, she talked of the im- 
mense confusion about the nature of our economy and of eco- 
nomic crisis. This confusion, she felt, was not confined to the 
people who were spreading it, nor even to the un-political public 
which was deluged with it; she thought that even in the pro- 
gressive movement there were illusions that persisted in spite 
of scientific proof to the contrary. 

So she proposed a series of articles, got the go-ahead and 
set to work with her research, which included talking to some 
of the keenest economists and specialists in the field. Some of 
the questions for which she sought the answers were these: 

@ Why, in the last 10 years, have so many people been 
talking as if every little turn in the economy were the beginning 
of a major crisis? 

@ Why, when the crisis did not develop, did they consider 
the problem licked, or lickable, rather than try to find out 
whether or not there was something wrong with their own 
thinking? 

@ Why has the progressive movement fallen for the popular 
mythology about capitalism instead of making the scientific 
analysis necessary for an effective political program? 


Wwe. MISS PETRAN has come up with what she thinks are 

some of the answers after these months of digging, and 
the GUARDIAN will present her findings in a series of articles 
beginning next week (Aug. 1 issue). 

This series will be simple, hard-headed and plain-speaking. 
We hope that it will help people to clearer and more constructive 
thinking about the American economy; in any case we feel 
sure it will help clear the air of the mumbo-jumbo jargon with 
which the bought-and-paid-for economists bombard us in the 
Sunday magazine “think” pieces. 

We'd like to know what you think of the articles; so please 
write to us about them—even if you don’t own one-third of one 
share of International Popcorn. 


P.S.: In the mailbag this week you will find letters from the 
higher angels who are holding picnics, barbecues, musicales or 
just plain old-fashioned get-togethers to help see the GUAR- 
DIAN through the summer doldrums. We know that your old 
rocker, in the southeast corner of the porch (in the flickering 
shade of the maple), is the coolest spot around, but won’t you 
enjoy it more if you get a little event stirring for the GUARDIAN 
—and then relax? —THE EDITORS 








that it has been possible for Hitler 
to establish again his state of 
snoopers, sluggers and concentra- 
tion camp Officials. Oscar C, Pfaus 


A Canadian worries 
TORONTO, CANADA 
I’m terribly concerned about Bel- 


the immediate future. Their just 
due will come; I’m confident of 
that. Enclosed is $5. Wish it could 
me more, M, Berke 


Poultry is Jown 
ASHLAND, ALA. 
I want very much to begin our 


frage. What a blow it would be if 
the reactionaries succceeded in do- 
ing thelr dirty work by deporting 
him. It is hard to think normally 
of the degrading level America has 
reached. But I suppose as long as 
we have men of the calibre of 
Dulles, Brownell, McCarthy, etc., we 
cannot expect anything better in 


monthly donations to the GUAR- 
DIAN again, better than previously. 
Just now we are down financially 
again. Perhaps poultry (that’s our 
living now) will be better soon, 
Then we will help out-again. 
Things look better now with 


Hallinan back in harness again. 
Hardy Scott 
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Bus suit victory spurs fight to end jimcrow on 


By Eugene Gordon 
RS, SARAH MAY FLEMING, board- 
ing a S. Carolina Gas and Electric 
Co. bus in Columbia June 22, 1954, took 
the nearest vacant seat. The driver “in 
loud, abusive and threatening language 
and tone,” the NAACP reported, ordered 
her to the rear Negro section. “Fright- 
ened,” she told her NAACP counsel, 
“and fearing further humiliation as 
well as bodily harm,” she attempted to 
leave at-the next stop, following a white 
passenger to the front door. The driver 
ordered her to get off at the rear “and 
struck her in the stomach to further 

force her to obey his order.” 

Mrs, Fleming a month later filed 
complaint in the U.S. District Court. 
Attorneys for the company argued that 
federal jurisdiction didn’t apply to an 
officer of the state: when a bus driver 
was enforcing S. Carolina’s segregation 
law he was a state law officer. Bus 
drivers carry revolvers, just as do mem- 
bers of the regular police. Judge George 
B. Timmerman, contending that the 
“separate but equal” doctrine controlled 
interstate commerce—which includes 
travel across state lines—ruled that the 
U.S. Supreme Court decision outlawing 
segregated public schools did not apply. 
He dismissed the suit. 


VICTORY ON APPEAL: The NAACP 
in its appeal argued these points: 


e The federal court undoubtedly 
had jurisdiction. * 

e In enforcing the state jimcrow 
statute, the bus driver was acting also 
as a police officer. 

e The S. Carolina statute charged 
the bus company with duty to enforce 
the law. 

e Recent U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cisions “have swept away all support 
for the ‘separate but equal’ doctrine 
even as applied to interstate com- 
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merce.” 

The U.S. Court of Appeals in Rich- 
mond, Va., last week ruled that the 
“separate but equal” doctrine “can no 
longer be regarded as a correct state- 


WAITING ROOM IN THE RAILROAD STATION AT ATLANTA, GA, 


es 





ment of the law” in the field of inter- 
state commerce; declared the high 
court decision of May 17, 1954, on 
schools applied to segregation on city 
buses within the state. The NAACP 


railroad lines 


commented: 

“The decision in this case is highly 
Significant in that it means that 
segregation in local streetcars, buses 
and other means of transportation 
can no longer be enforced. The 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals has 
jurisdiction over the states of S. 
Carolina, N. Carolina, W. Virginia, 
and Maryland. Unless the U.S. Su- 
preme Court reverses this decision .. . 
the ruling can be applied.” 

RAILROAD SUIT: Coming up may be 
perhaps the most important anti- 
jimcrow case since the Supreme Court 
schools opinion—a case which will also 
directly attack jimcrow railroad coach- 
es, waiting-room facilities and eating 
places in railroad terminals. On July 14 
the NAACP appeared before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on behalf 
of 21 persons who, in Dec., 1953, charged 
11 railroads, the Richmond (Va.) Ter- 
minal Railway Co., and the Union News 
Co., operator of a restaurant at Rich- 
mond’s Broad St. Sta. Terminal, with 
discrimination. Interstate Commerce 
Commission examiner Howard Hosmer 
followed with a report that the rail- 
roads “subjected Negro passengers to 
unreasonable disadvantages in violation 
of Sec. 3 (1), ICC Act.” He asked an end 
to jimcrow interstate travel. 


Although the 11 railroads sharply re- 
jected the charges when filed, only two 
appeared at the July 14 hearing. Attor- 
neys for the Terminals said that al- 
though there were “white” and “col- 
ored” signs, attendants had been “in- 
structed not to interfere with” Negroes 
who tried to use the “white” facilities. 
In answer to the ICC’s question why 
the signs were necessary, the attorneys 
said: “We want to give the colored peo- 
ple a chance to associate with each 
other.” 





War & peace 


(Continued from Page 1) 


has invariably given first place to the 
question of Germany’s reunification,” 
the Tass statement made these points: 


e The Western powers have “re- 
legated the question of Germany's 
unity to second place” and have pro- 
moted an armed W. Germany includ- 
ed in their military bloc, sacrificing 
unity to “plans for the renascence of 
German militarism.” 

e@ “The question whether W. Ger- 
many is turned into a military state 
included in a military group, or 
whether measures are taken to pre- 
vent such development . . . must not 
be replaced by the subordinate prob- 
lem of the way elections are held.” 

e “The Soviet Union opposes the 
policy of reviving German militarism 
.. . hot because it fears a militarist 
united Germany, but because such 
policy leads to an increased threat of 
a new war [in which] Germany would 
be in the center of military operations 
with all the ensuing disasters for the 
German people.” 

@ How would the Western powers 
“react if the Soviet Union were to 
claim” that German reunification 


could be solved, for example, by a 
united Germany joining the group 
signing the Warsaw agreement? Cer- 
tainly this would not meet with the 
Western powers’ approval. _ 

e German unity is “indissolubly 
linked with insuring the security of 





... International temperatures, mild; 
moderate east and west winds in dip- 
lematic high pressure zones. 


Europe as a whole.” If agreement 
cannot be reached now to unite Ger- 
many “on peace-loving and demo- 
cratic foundations,” the problem 
might be solved “step by step” by first 
including both E. and W. Germany in 
“an all-European system of collec- 
tive security,” assuring her a “worthy 
place” as soon as “a single, demo- 
cratic, peace-loving Germany is re- 
stored.” 


GLOOMY GERMANY: Following the 
Tass statement, at the NATO foreign 
ministers’ conference in Paris Canada’s 
External Affairs Secy. Lester Pearson 
asserted that NATO’s strength had 
produced the summit conference and 
that the Atlantic alliance cannot be 
bargained away “in any search for new 
European security arrangements” (N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, 7/17). While Adenauer 
publicly remained convincea that Mos- 
cow was leading from weakness, Times 
correspondent M. S. Handler reported 
(7/15) from Bonn that the Tass 
statement 


“.. has plunged W. German poli- 
ticians and editors into gloom [and] 
lessened the confidence created in 
recent months by statements in 
Washington, London and Bonn that 
internal weaknesses were compelling 
the-Soviet Union to accept a settle- 
ment ..-°, favorable to the Western 
powers... . Talk of negotiating from 
strength or policies based on strength 
has ceased overnight.” 


AFTER ADENAUER: Walter Lippmann 
(7/14), noting that Adenauer “neither 
expects nor desires” negotiations for 
German unity now but would prefer to 
wait about three years when he feels 
he would “be strong enough to obtain 
reunification with frontiers that are 
much better than Potsdam,” com- 
mented: 


« .. there is no telling who will con- 
clude what [Adenauer] has started. 
There is no certainty at all that the 
German government which settles 
with the Soviet Union will think and 
feel as does Dr. Adenauer... our 
best hope would seem to lie in work- 
ing out... an all-European security 
agreement ... within which the two 
Germanies would be imbedded. On 
this point the Soviets appear to be 
ready to negotiate with us.” 


ARMS CUT PROGRESS: On disarma- 
‘ment, Washington had not yet replied 





Peace No. 1 


HE LATEST Institute of Public 
Opinion (Gallup) poll discloses 
that maintaining world peace con- 
tinues to be the public problem that 
worries Americans most. Almost half 
(48%) of those who were asked the 
question—‘What do you regard as 
the biggest issue, or problem, facing 
the government in Washington to- 
day?” — replied: “Foreign policy 
problems, working out a peace, deal- 
a" with Russia, Red China.” 
he next. biggest total was 6% 
who were worried about “com- 
munism in the U.S.” This com- 
pares with a 16% response to the 
same question in June, 1954. The 
reply to the world peace quesfjion 
percentage-wise was the same ag it 
was last year. 
The principal personal worry of 
the man-in-the-street was how tc 
meet the high cost of living. 











to Moscow’s May 10 note, which put 
the U.S. on the spot by accepting most 
of the West’s demands. This note 
brought considerable East-West agree- 
ment before the conference on reduc- 
tion of ordinary forces to specified 
figures; the stages by which reduc- 
tion would be carried out, with simul- 
taneous cuts in armaments and 
financial appropriations; the period 
when manufacture of nuclear wea- 
pons would cease; an international 
control organ set up by the UN and 
staffed with international inspectors. 

But East and West differed on the 
powers of the inspectors. Washington 
wanted.unrestricted access for inspec- 
tors everywhere at any time in all par- 
ticipating countries; Moscow wanted to 
limit inspection to strategic locations 
to watch for “dangerous concentra- 
tions” of military forces. 


At his July 6 press conference Presi- 
dent Eisenhower seemed to have as- 
sumed a more flexible attitude towards 
inspection systems, granting scme 
merit to Soviet objections to unre- 
stricted access. Philip Geylin reported 
in the Wall Street Journal (7/14) that 
Eisenhower took with him to Geneva a 
new plan which would 


“ , . keep the UN master-plan for 
disarmament as a distant goal, and 


in the meantime push the idea of a 
step-by-step approach—a series of 
regional agreements among neigh- 
boring nations of the East and West 
to cut back arms somewhat, or at 
least not increase them.” 


PENTAGON VIEWS: According to the 
Times’ military analyst Hanson Bald- 
win (7/17), however, “some Pentagon 
—and sdme political—opinion believes 
strongly” that Moscow “has found the 
strain of producing both guns and 
butter extremely difficult’; that the 
Soviets are promoting disarmament to 
gain “a breathing spell” of “two to 
five years” to catch up with Washing- 
ton’s “present nuclear and delivery a¢- 
vantages”; and that any disarmament 
agreement “which might lessen the 
strain on the Soviet economy, would 
play into Moscow’s hands.” Ignoring 
all authoritative reports on Soviet air 
superiority, Baldwin concluded: 
“Obviously, the U.S. cannot refuse 
to discuss arms limitations. But it 
can direct ... discussions so that a 
limitations agreement—if, indeed, 
any can be reached—would benefit 
America more than it would Russia.” 
Whether the President’s new fiexib- 
ility was merely a tactical change nec- 
essitated by Moscow’s acceptance of 
most Western terms on disarmament, 
or was designed to present new ob- 
stacles to agreement, would be shown 
by the accomplishments of the Geneva 
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NEVER THE HOPE SO BRIGHT ...NOR THE NEED SO VITAL 





What the Helsinki Peace Assembly did 


By Ione Kramer 
Special to the Guardian 


HELSINKI, FINLAND 


ARRIED on the shoulders of the 
crowd, the young delegate from 
Viet-Nam, exquisite in her high- 
spangled turban, threw up her arms 
to form a “V.” The gesture seemed to 
symbolize the great hope for the future 
pervading the World Assembly for 
Peace which, with a rousing 15-minute 
cheer, closed a week’s discussion on 
ways to permanent peace. 
Representatives of varying political 
Opinions, leaders of many religious 
faiths, speaking several dozen tongues, 
came here, as China’s Vice Premier 
Kuo Mo-Jo said, “seeking common 
ground in spite of divergencies.” They 
grappled with issues which seem to 
baffle statesmen. Never, they agreed, 
had the hope been so bright—nor the 
issues so complicated and the need for 
co-operation so vital. 


WHO WAS THERE: To this American 
reporter, the overwhelming impact of 
the conference is the realization that 
peace workers in the U.S. have a legion 
of friends. Only when one meets this 
peace movement in person—the slight, 
smiling Colombian who after eight 
months in jail for peace activity got 
out just in time to come to Helsinki; 
the elderly German woman who recalls 
the concentration camp too well; the 
former Chinese army leader who now 
heads a peace group—only when one 
meets and hears these people does one 
realize the extent to which public opin- 


ion has stalled the drive to war. 

It was the “torrent of national opin- 
ion” in Japan following last year’s 
Bikini atomic experiment, said Prof. K. 
Yasui, which moved the Japanese to 
initiate their own petition to end such 
experiments, Now the petition has 24 
million signatures. The Japanese dele- 
gation proposed that Hiroshima Day, 
Aug, 6, be commemorated with “a day 
of protest” and a world conference 
be held there Aug. 6-9 to ban atomic 
bombs, This was approved. 


FRENCH VOICE: 
said: 


“Either this peace will not be, or 
it will be imposed by the people on 
their governments. . . . Peace is not 
merely perpetuating absence of con- 
flict, of postponing indefinitely re- 
course to arms by achieving a few 
compromises .. . not coexistence of 
the two blocs; for this coexistence al- 
ready exists and runs the risk of pro- 
voking a war. We want peaceful co- 
existence of all despite the differences 
of regimes. This cannot be achieved 
unless the peoples succeed in breaking 
up these blocs. ... It is not only a 
question of banning the bomb with 
a stroke of the pen. War knows no 
law: if it breaks out, there is no evi- 
dence to show that the bomb will 
not be used. To prevent the use of 
the bomb we must prevent war. This 
is new—simultaneous disarmament 
demanded by the peoples themselves 
would, if it took place, amount to a 
veritable transformation in the his- 
tory of man.” 


HOPE IN AFRICA: N’dao_ Gorgui 
N’Dene, a serious young Senegalese, 


Jean-Paul Sartre 


secretary of Dakar postal workers 
union, explained that peace gave the 
African people a better chance to work 
their own national liberation. In Sene- 
gal, he reported, 400,000 had signed a 
petition against the H-bomb. Gisele 
Rabeshala, a pretty young typist from 
Madagascar, said that in her country 
the first job was to free the 1,500 poli- 
tical prisoners who had been in jail 
since a national liberation drive in 1947. 
The World Peace Council’s annual 
Intl. Peace Prizes were this year award- 
ed to Josue de Castro of Brazil, author 
of The Geography of Hunger, and direc- 
tor of the UN’s Food and Agriculture 
Organization; Dutch film director Joris 
Ivens, and Italian film director Cesare 
Zavattini. A posthumous prize went to 
Hungarian composer Bela Bartok. Prof. 
de Castro said his prize will be used to 
set up an “International Fund for the 
People Against Hunger.” He said its ac- 
tivities will 
«“_, educate the world to the reali- 
zation of the grave consequence of a 
state of general hunger from which 
a million human beings suffer [and] 
to stimulate the world, including 
financial groups, in research in the 
biological, economic and social fields 
concernng the elimination of hunger, 
“To war belong money and armies, 
money which was wrung from man- 
kind at the price of sorrow and 
misery for two-thirds of mankind; 
and armies, the basis of whose exist- 
ence is knowledge in the service of 
destruction. To peace belong love 
and bread... . Iam certain that they 
will triumph over the atom bomb.” 


COMMUNIST-DOMINATED? Rev. C. C. 





A FREEDOM CHARTER FOR SO. AFRICA 





Kliptown Assembly 


ys AN OPEN FIELD at Kliptown, sub- 
urb of Johannesburg, 3,000 Africans, 
Indians, Cape Coloreds (of mixed an- 
cestry) and some whites gathered June 
25-26 in a Congress of the People to 
forge a Freedom Charter for South 
Africa. 

The assembly was planned a year ago 
by “The Four Congresses”—African 
Natl. Congress, S. African Congress, 8. 
African Colored Peoples’ Organization 
and Congress of the Democrats (a new 
white organization). The call to the 
Congress said simply: “Let us speak 
together. Let us speak of freedom.” 

Th Africans met despite government 
persecution of their leaders and a ban 
on all public gatherings. Delegates 
traveled great distances (1,000 miles 
from Cape Town to Johannesburg) at 
prohibitive cost ($35 for some delegates, 
paid for mainly by workers earning 
$4.20 a week). 


LET PEOPLE RULE: On the afternoon 
of the second day, armed police 

“|, searched everyone present, took 

names and addresses and confiscated 

speakers’ notes, literature and ban- 
ners. Speeches ... were recorded by 
police stenographers” (N.Y. Times, 

6/28). 

The Freedom Charter adopted after 
full discussion, proclaimed, “The people 
shall govern,” called for land redis- 
tribution and government ownership of 
banks, mines and basic industries; de- 
manded “social, political and economic 
equality for all S. Africans.” 


The London Observer reported (6/19) 
that the S. African government’s four- 
year-long secret inquiry into journalism 
and “cross-questioning” of foreign cor- 
respondents had resulted in “a creeping 
stranglehold over news reporting so 
that criticism of [government] policy 
is impossible.” U.S. press coverage of 
the Congress showed signs of strangu- 
lation. The N. Y. Herald Tribune failed 
to mention it; the Christian Science 
Monitor gave it less than seven lines; 
and the N.Y. Times (6/28) sarw in it 
an effort “to sow seeds of communism 
among S. Africa’s ten million Negroes.” 


STRIJDOM’S FASCISM: No report re- 
lated the Congress to these efforts of 
Premier Johannes Strijdom’s govern- 
ment to transform S. Africa into a full- 
fledged fascist state by: 

@ Ruthless enforcement of segrega- 
tion laws, now forcing relocation of 





PREMIER STRIJDOM 
The face of hatred 


whites as well as non-whites; officials 
have stated that “centers of white set- 
tlement within the areas being set aside 
for Africans also must be eliminated” 
and have ordered that “18,000 whites 
in the Transkei area must move” 
(NYT, 6/2). 

@ Increased control and limitation 
of education of the Africans. 

@ Extension of police powers to enter 
homes, attend private gatherings with- 
out warrants. 

@ New passport restrictions and stiff 
Penalties for persons leaving 8. Africa 


without official permission. 


e@ Supreme Court packing by increas- 
ing its membership from five to 11, en- 
suring favorable verdicts for Strijdom’s 
laws. 


@ Increasing the Senate from 48 to 
89, guaranteeing a two-thirds majority 
for Strijdom’s National Party represen- 
tatives. 


WILL OF GOD: While Strijdom pushed 
through the Senate-packing bill, thugs 
roamed Johannesburg threatening wo- 
men who tried to sign a nation-wide 
petition against it. Nevertheless, the 
London Daily Express reported (6/15) 
that 80,000 white women signed. 


The Opposition United Party charged 
—without government denial—that its 
members’ mail was being opened in the 
post office and their phones were being 
tapped. Interior Minister Donges 
threatened that, if the bill were not 
passed, “it may be necessary .. . to 
nominate the whole Senate” (London 
News Chronicle, 6/10). The opposition 
accused Justice Minister Swart of blas- 
phemy when he declared: “We are not 
in power by chance, but by the will of 
God” (CSM, 6/17). 

All these measures gave the Strijdom 
administration what the N.Y. Times 
(6/24) called 
-‘... Virtually unlimited opportunity 

to do exactly as it wishes in deter- 

mining the political, social and econ- 

omic structure of S. Africa.” 
MAY IT COME: Not only Strijdom 
and his Nationalists but the Dutch 
Reformed Churches have been ardently 
supporting segregation. The report of 
a church board commission to inquire 
into “the scriptural grounds for race 
relations” said that God not only willed 
different races but perpetuated them. 
The board rejected the report only be- 
cause it was “illogical in parts” and 
“not suitable for overseas distribution.” 

The United Party’s opposition was 
weak, since it too shared the belief in 
segregation, and complained only that 
Strijdom’s policy might “affect the 
availability of native labor” (NYT, 
6/24). 

It was a different kind of opposition 
that gathered at Kliptown—encouraged 
by the pledges of support at Bandoeng, 
demanding freedom for all S. Africans, 
chanting the Zulu word “Mayibuye” 
which means, “May it come.” 





JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 
The meaning of peace 


Candy, Anglican minister of St. Cipri- 
an’s, Toronto, leader of the Church 
Peace Mission there, asked: “Is this 
Congress Communist-dominated?” Prof. 
Bernard Lavergne of the Paris Univ. 
law faculty replied: 


“At the present time, a majority 
of the members of the bureau of our 
{French] peace movement are non- 
Communist. Peace is... the supreme 
good for all peoples, and so anyone 
with a minimum of intelligence or 
even good sense should join, .,.. 
is therefore entirely false to say that 
at the present time the peace move~ 
ment is a communist organization.” 


A statement unanimously approved 
by 25 official and unofficial observers 
from such groups as the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, Society of Friends, War 
Resisters Intl., Women’s Intl. League 
for Peace and Freedom and Scandina- 
vian peace organizations, stated: 


“We have a strong impression that 
the spiritual development which is 
taking place in the World Peace 
Movement is a result of its collabora- 
tion in a constructive sense with per- 
sonalities who believe in principles 
of non-violence. We strongly recom- 
mend this collaboration to all pacifists 
and their organizations.” 


GOD’S WILL: Another statement 
signed by 30 Christian clergymen read: 


“We appeal to all Christians to join 
in the peace mavements of their 
countries. Every Christian must ask 
himself: ‘What is God’s will: atomic 
war or peace?’ ” 

Observer Umberto Zappuli, member 
of the Italian Natl. Council of Chris- 
tian Democratic Youth (Catholic), said: 


“The present European situation 
does not satisfy the deep-seated de- 
mands felt by the Catholic world; it 
is even more serious in that the 
Catholic countries risk being sep- 
arated from world politics or of being 
tightly bound to American control. 
... We must break the barrier.... We 
should re-establish contact between 
the eastern and western world.” 


THE RESOLUTIONS: Resolutions 
adopted by the Assembly included: de- 
struction of stocks of A-weapons 
through a general framework of dis- 
armament; quick reunification of Ger- 
many; strict adherence in letter and 
principle to the Geneva agreement on 
Viet-Nam; universal UN membership, 
including China; an open conference 
on Korea as soon as possible; a world 
medical conference to study effects of 
nuclear weapons. Rev. Candy told the 
GUARDIAN: 

“The resolutions really represented 
the feeling of the group. I’ve found 
mixing with clergymen of the East 
has given me a completely different 
view. [Metropolitan] Nikolaj [of the 
U.S.S.R.] doesn’t seem like a per- 
son who can be pushed around. I’m 
= pe to Canada to sort out my 

eas.” 
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‘Times bows to witch-hunt: 
‘Nation’ gets a ‘smear job’ 


— major New York City daily 
newspapers and the weekly, The 
Nation, were under attack last week as 
the Senate Internal Security subcom- 
mittee held public hearings on what it 
called Communist infiltration of the 
press. Although public hearings were 
in indefinite recess, it was believed the 
probe was continuing in secret sessions. 
Three witnesses who invoked the 
Fifth Amendment in refusing to an- 
swer questions about their past af- 
filiations and associations were fired 
from their jobs Melvin L. Barnet, a 
N.Y. Times copy editor, was told that 
his action “caused the Times to lose 
confidence in you.” David Gordon, re- 
porter for the N.Y. Daily News, was 
informed that “your conduct ... has 
destroyed your usefulness to The 
News.” Amos Landman, former N.Y. 
Mirror reporter, was fired as publicity 
director by the Natl. Muncipal League. 
Others who admitted past member- 
ship in the Communist Party in the 
late Thirties and identified some of 
their fellow members kept their jobs. 


MATUSOW PROBE: The Nation found 
itself in difficulties through the con- 
tinuing Federal grand jury investiga- 


tion of Harvey Matusow, the govern- 
ment’s recanting witness. R. Lawrence 
Siegel, general counsel for the maga- 
zine, Miss Hadassah R. Shapiro, his law 
associate, and Martin Solow, assistant 
to the publisher, were indicted on 12 
counts of conspiracy to obstruct jus- 
tice and of perjury. They were charged 
with having destroyed or falsified 
memoranda of meetings between them- 
selves and Matusow. Matusow himself 
was indicted on six counts of perjury 
for insisting that Roy Cohn, former 
U.S. attorney, induced him to testify 
falsely in a New York City Smith Act 
trial. 

None of the newspapers involved in 
the Senate inquiry protested the ac- 
tion, but The Nation warned that the 
committee’s “real concern is with the 
American press”: 

“Once again, the American press 
failed to meet with unanimity, vigor 
and intelligence a clear challenge to 
the guarantee of its freedom set forth 
in the First Amendment.” 


SOONER OR LATER: The current 
grilling of newsmen it called 


“.. merely the latest in a long chain 
of incidents in which Congressional 


a 


Read your own paper, Mr. Sulzberger? 


On Dec. 7, 1952 


the N. Y. Times, which fired Melvin Barnet for invoking the 


Fifth Amendment before the Eastland Committee, printed a letter from Harold 
H. Corbin, a noted trial lawyer. It set forth with crystal clarity the reasons for 


the privilege. The letter follows in part. 


“Everyone acquainted with criminal practice knows that many an innocent 
person has brought about his own indictment by waiving his constitutional 
privilege and unwittingly supplying some missing link in a chain of circumstan- 
tial evidence tending to connect him with the commission of a crime. The pitfalls 
and dangers of testifying without immunity are so obscure and so manifold that 
experienced lawyers do not permit a client to thus testify, however certain they 


may be of his innocence. 


“Lawyers, of all men, should know and understand the origin and reason 
for the constitutional privilege—which was to protect innocent witnesses against 
the inquisitorial and manifestly unjust methods of interrogating witnesses, the 
temptation of prosecutors to press, browbeat and entrap them into fatal con- 
tradictions, and against the zeal of the prosecutor and public clamor for the 


punishment of crime. 


“The tendencies were painfully evident in the earlier state trials prior to 
the expulsion of the Stuarts from the British throne in 1688. They made the 
f'nglish system of criminal prosecution so odious that it was abolished and re- 
placed in part by this rule against self-incrimination. And when our Union was 
formed, the American colonists, still conscious of the iniquities and oppressive 
features of the prior practice, carried the rule into the fundamental law of all 
the states and clothed it with the impregnability of a constitutional enactment. 

“|. while it lives, as it should live always, let us not misinterpret or dis- 
credit or disparage those who invoke its protection.” 





i ig 
MELVIN BARNET 
Principle before employment 


committees have been indirectly in- 
sisting on their right to demand an 
accounting from American editors of 
what they publish as news and of 
what appears in their editorial col- 
umns. ... Sooner or later the press 
will have to stand its ground.” 

Freda Kirchwey, editor and publisher 
of The Nation, called the indictments 
of her own employes “shocking” and 
said: 

“Any attempt to involve The Na- 
tion [in the Matusow matter] is 
wanton nonsense. It can only be in- 
terpreted as a desire to smear and 
silence a publication which has 
played a leading role in attacking the 
use of political informers.” 

The N.Y. Newspaper Guild an- 
nounced it would “do its utmost” to 
win the reinstatement of Barnet and 
Gordon. 

I. F. Stone’s Weekly commented on 
the Times firing: 

“How can the Times editorially 
support the Fifth Amendment and 
discharge those who invoke it? Reac- 
tionaries have long been gunning for 
the Times. Its brand of independent 
conservatism is unpalatable to them. 
To smear it and break it morally was 
one of McCarthy’s objectives. In dis- 
charging Barnet, it gives its employes 
a choice of becoming informers be- 
fore Eastland (and almost certainly 
involving others on its staff) or losing 
their jobs. Instead of standing on 
First and Fifth amendment prin- 
ciples, Sulzberger invites the witch 
hunters in. The consequences for his 
paper and others may be serious.” 


OK TO FIRE, BUT ...: The Wash- 
ington Post condoned the firings and 
declared that ex-Communists should 





Hand of God 


This was the drama-packed fare- 
well dialogue between departing 
Secy. Hobby and the President when 
she resigned last week: 

MRS. HOBBY: I know this coun- 
try would have been blessed at any 
time to have had your leadership, 
but in these crucial years on world 
affairs, I truly feel that God has had 
his hand on the United States in the 
kind of leadership you have given us. 

THE PRESIDENT: Oveta, if I had 
known that you felt like that, I 
never would have accepted your let- 
ter of resignation. 











confess and name others, but it never- 
theless saw a threat to freedom of the 
press and said that “if the committee 
is now ... to make the press the par- 
ticlar object of investigation we think 
American principles will be endangered 
by the committee”: 


“Such an endeavor will have all the 
appearance of a studied effort to 
browbeat and intimidate the pr 
into compliance with the political 
ideas of the committee... . Super- 
vision of the press is not one of the 
functions which the Constitution en- 
trusted to Congress.” 


But Sen. James Eastland (D-Miss.), 
committee chairman, was happy. He 
Said: 


“We've gotten more co-operation 
from newspaper men than from any 
other group in the country, and we 
have witnesses from most of the pro- 
fessions.” 
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Chicago 





GIANT RALLY—The Bill of Rights 
vs. Guilt by Association. Hear 
Claude Lightfoot and Junius Scales, 
victims of the membership provision 
of the Smith Act. Sunday, July 
31, 2:30 p.m., Washington Park 
(near 52nd & So. Parkway), Spon- 
sored by Washington Park Forum, 
South Side Civil Rights Congress 
and Lightfoot Defense Committee. 


CLASSIFIED 





Vitamins 





FINEST quality vitamins! Month's 
supply $1.00 postpaid. Guaranteed. 

Wornow, Ph.G. Box 535, Ja- 
maica, N. Y. 





Magazines Wanted 





OLD MAGAZINES WANTED 
1914-1932; Sat. Eve. Post, Spur, 
Country Gentleman, Vanity Fair & 
auto magazines. Write: Box M, 17 
Murray St., New York City 7. 





Los Angeles 


Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7 











HOLLYWOOD APARTMENT 
Available for sublet Aug. & Sept, 
3 rooms; de luxe furn.; child O.K.; 
$95 mo. Call H’wood 4-8543; or in 
N. Y. C., WO 4-3960, Levitt. 


CARPENTER 
Remodeling 
Cabinets Built-Ins 
Lloyd Westlake No, 3-4250 eves. 
Hourly Rates 





Additions 





Summer Rentals 


214-344 ROOM BUNGALOWS, by 
month or season. Private lake on 
premises, sports, social hall. 68 mi. 
NYC. 7 mi. west Middletown on 
Rt. 211. Twin Lakes Colony. Tel. 
LU 3-9895 or CY 2-2111. (N. Y. C.) 


BUNGALOWS for rent by season, 
month or week. Reasonable. Swim- 
ming, tennis, recreation hall, fire- 
place, records on premises. THE 
CRANES, Kerhonkson, N. Y, Tel. 
Kerhonkson 2149—8007J. 











Resorts 





LEATHERCRAFT SHOPS! Look— 

Motored machines for sale that 

make 1,000 yds. of lacing per hour., 

beveled, dyed, contoured, dried and 

— Ray W. Scott Co., 913 8. 
ke St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE HILLBERG FARM. New solar 
house, cozy recreation room with 
fireplace, excellent cuisine. Reserve 
for July 4th and Summer. $35-$38 
week. #6-$7 day. Kerhonkson, N. Y. 
Tel: Kerhonkson 8008 W. 


fishing, country dances, good food. 
Reasonable rates, Children welcome. 
For details write to: Mrs. J. Timms, 
Wentworth, N.H. Telephone Rock- 
well 4-2544. 





DELIGHTFUL FAMILY RESORT. 
Private lake — swimming, boating, 
fishing, delicious food. Sports, 
music, counsellor service for chil- 
dren. July-Aug., $40; children, $20- 
$25. PINE LAKE LODGE, Kenoza 
Lake, N.Y. Call Manya Hamburger, 
Jeffersonville 212R. N. Y. C. call 
CL 6-7673 evenings. 








PLUMBERS. 
Wanted :2":2 ERS, 
PMOVERS. 
ELECTRICIANS, CARPENTERS 
CABINET MAKERS, MERCHANTS. 
If you render any of these kinds 
of services or own any kind of 
store in almost any city in the 
U.S., an ad in the GUARDIAN is 
certain to bring excellent results. 
GUARDIAN readers «have been 
Known to travel 50 miles to 
atronize our advertisers. 
EEE A REE TO 





The.real reason 
8T. LOUIS, MO. : 

Enclosed find check for $3 to 
help in the Belfrage Case. All read- 
ers know, of course, that this is 
just another attempt to stop the 
publication of the GUARDIAN. We 
also know that without the GUAR- 
DIAN it would be almost impossible 
to stay sane in this present up- 
side-down world. For me, person- 
ally, it seems as if a breath of 
fresh air blows through my home as 
I read each new issue. F.P. 


Earl Robinson gives 2 concerts in Los Angeles 


HE First Unitarian Church, 

2936 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, 
will present Earl Robinson, 
composer and balladeer, in two 
concerts at the church audi- 
torium, Fri. at 8:30 p.m., July 
29, and Sun. at 2 p.m., July 31. 

A feature of the Friday con- 
cert will be a special version 
of Sandhog, Robinson’s new 
American folk-opera. A large 


chorus and soloists will assist. 

For .his Sunday afternoon 
concert, Robinson will present 
a family-concert style program 
of well-known songs for adults 
and special songs for children. 

Admission is $1 for each per- 
formance (50c for children 
Sunday). Tickets are now on 
sale at the church and by mail 
order. The church will benefit. 





SAN FRANCISCO - BAY AREA 
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Come Jump in the Pool With Us 


at the Hallinan's Place in Ross 
(Lagunitas & Glenwood) 


for the 


Swimming e Dancing 


Turkey Dinner e Outdoor Show 


DONATION $1 — CHILDREN 50c 
For information phone 


MALVINA REYNOLDS, LAndscape 4-4289 


OTs) st) Beenie 


National 
Guardian 


Children’s Games 


SUNDAY, JULY 31 


11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Bt tt ee 
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CHINA NEWS CASE 


Editor Moy 
loses appeal 
on jail term 


HE U.S. Circuit Court of 

Appeals has upheld the con- 
viction of Eugene Moy, editor 
of the Chinese-language China 
Daily News, on a charge of 
“trading with the enemy.” The 
conviction carried with it a 2- 
year sentence and fine of 
$25,000, a sum which could well 
put the small progressive daily 
out of business. A request will 
be made for a rehearing in 
the Appeals Court. In his 
opinion, approved by the other 
two justices, Judge Charles E. 
Clark indicated that the court 
felt the punishment might be 
excessive. 

The actual charge at the 
trial in June, 1954, was that 
the China Daily News, pub- 
lished in New York, had ex- 
tended credit of $150 and ac- 
cepted payment of $180 for ads 
placed in the paper by two 
Hong Kong banks. In the ads 
the banks offered to transmit 
money from overseas Chinese 
to their families on the main- 
land, The government said this 
constituted trading with the 
enemy. Paul L. Ross, Moy’s at- 
torney, maintained that the 
Trading With the Enemy Act 
did not apply, since the U.S. 
was not at war with China. He 
contended further that there 
was nothing illegal in doing 
business with banks in a Brit- 
ish Crown Colony. 


THE “MOTIVE”: In passing 
sentence, District Judge Syl- 
vester J. Ryan said he had to 
consider the paper’s view (anti- 
Chiang) to determine its “mo- 
tive,’ because “ideas are often 
motives that prompt evil acts.” 
Moy, who is free in $2,500 bail, 
said in a statement to the 
court at the time: 

“It is only because our news- 
paper’s policy differs from the 
policy of certain other Chinese- 
language newspapers, and be- 
cause we sometimes disagree 
with the present foreign policy 
of the Administration, that the 
government agencies began to 
prosecute us in 1951....1 made 
no profit out of the advertise- 
ments; we handled no remit- 
tances; we made no money out 
of remittances; we merely per- 
formed the customary function 
of a newspaper; we published 
OG. «3” 

Giving weight to the charge 
that the Moy persecution is 
part of Atty. Gen. Brownell’s 
campaign to silence the pro- 
gressive foreign-language press 
is the fact that other Chinese- 
language dailies, which carried 
Hong Kong bank ads even after 
the China Daily News stopped 
at the request of the Treasury 
Dept., have not been prose- 
cuted. 


15,000 sign ALP 
petition to Geneva 


fore than 15,000 signatures 
to a petition addressed to 
President Eisenhower welcom- 
ing the Four-Power Conference 
were air-mailed to the Presi- 
dent at Geneva on July 10, it 
was announced by the N.Y. 
State American Labor Party. 
The petition urged the Presi- 
dent “to let nothing stand in 
the way of reaching agreements 
at the conference.” 
The signatures were gathered 
by ALP clubs in New York City 
in homes, shops and street. 





‘No Farewell’—a novel 
about rise of fascism 


By Albert Maltz 


yew highest achievement of 
the novelist’s art is the de- 
piction of human beings with 
truth and depth. For this rea- 
son one of the richest of all 
literary themes is the behavior 
of individuals in a period of 
social crisis. At such times peo- 
ple reveal themselves nakedly. 
Some are forced to make long- 
delayed decisions of a decisive 
character; others change rap- 
idly and find new directions 
in life. 

Moreover, insight into indi- 
viduals in a period of social 
crisis is inevitably insight into 
their society, their time, the 
complex personal and class 
factors that have shaped them. 
These things Gerda Lerner un- 
derstands well, and she drama- 
tizes them with skill in her 
rewarding first novel.* 


VIENNA, 1934-38: No Farewell 
is a tale of a group of varied 
individuals in 1934-8 in Vienna, 
when a succession of reaction- 
ary governments broke the 
power of the Social Democratic 
labor movement in Austria and 
delivered the nation and the 
people into the hands of Hit- 
ler. One of the fine achieve- 
ments of the novel is that one 
cannot guess in advance how 
the characters will react to the 
enveloping crisis—and yet, as 
their development unfolds, it 
does so truly. 


There is Dr. Bergschmidt, 
Socialist member of Parlia- 
ment, a workingclass leader for 
two decades. Largely we see 
him in his private life—with 
his wife and children, with his 
mistress, in his coffee house; 
yet we know his public role 
more sharply because of his 
private behavior. This is a man 
whose tragic development it 





LOS ANGELES 





PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
Rapid Service e@ Eyeglasses 
Repairs @ Oculists’Prescriptions 
Carefully Fitted 
Special consideration to 

Guardian readers. 

WM. L. GOLTZ 

6132 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles WEbster 5-1107 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 8S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Special consideration to 
GUARDIAN readers. 





CHICAGOANS 
WHY PAY MORE? 
Life Insurance at Net Rates 


LOU BLUMBERG 


166 W. Jackson Bivd. 
HArrison 717-5497 
Fire, Auto & All Other Forms 

















MUSIC INSTRUCTION 





PLAY GUITAR 





OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


QUICKLY, EASILY, you'll play 
“Joe Hill,” “Irene,” pop tunes, 
biues & folk songs with rich 
chord harmonies—even if you 
don’t know a single note now! 
Send $3 for Guitar Method to: 


LOBRIE, 241 W. 108 St., N. ¥. 25 
FREE! “The Weavers Sing,” 
exciting 48 pp. book 

of folk songs (reg. $1.25). 














GERDA LERNER 
There were no waltzes 


would be easy to characterize 
with contempt alone. But one 
of the mature virtues of this 
novel is that the author not 
only reveals but she under- 
stands profoundly—so we, as 
readers, can understand as we 
evaluate. She is portraying not 
only the behavior of human 
beings at a convulsive time, 
but the complexity that is part 
of their humanity. 


FATHER AND SON: It is pre- 
cisely because she understands 
Dr. Bergschmidt, who has not 
the strength to sacrifice his 
comfort and security, that she 
also understands his son Gustl, 
who willingly gives up comfort 
and career to fight fascism; 
and that she also makes so 
human the confusions and the 
fears of Gustl’s sweetheart. 


Miss Lerner is also aware 
that history unfolds not ab- 





RESORTS 





REGISTER YOUR CHILD NOW! 


CAMP KINDERLAND 
(Sylvan Lake) 
Girls & Boys, ages 6 to 16 
2 and 4 week vacations 
Open for registration, 


Full program of land and water 
sports, arts & crafts, singing, 
dramatics, etc. 

A children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish education 
with interracial living. 


CAMP KINDERLAND 


N.Y. Office: 1 Union 8q. W. 
AL 5-6283 New York City 3 
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CRYSTALLAKE PLAYHOUSE 


Directed by Howard daSilva 


July 30..... Prodigious Snob 
featuring Bill Schipp 


Aug. 2....The Silver Tassie 
featuring Ruby Dee 


Concerts by Crystal Lake Wood- 
wind Quintet. Songs by Nina 
Dova, Orch, Folk & Squares with 
Clif Bullard e Arts & crafts 
for adults. 9 clay tennis courts, 
fishing, boating on private Cry- 
stal Lake, 1,500 woodland ‘acres. 


Free week-end to tennis 
tournament winners. 








Chestertown, New York 
Chestertown 3830 N.Y. OL 38-1884 


“CRYSTALLAKE. 





stractly but through the brave 
deeds or wretched failures of 
human beings. There is a stun- 
ning scene of a family birth- 
day party. It is February, 1934, 
the family is well-to-do, the 
atmosphere convivial. All is as 
it should be—except that the 
walls keep shaking from the 
repeated blasts of artillery in 
another part of the city. In that 
other part—a worker’s housing 
development famous over the 
world as Karl Marx Hof—men, 
women, and children are dying 
under the shells of the military. 


ONE FAMILY: This is a Jew- 
ish family and the workers are 
spilling their blood to beat 
back fascism. Yet they do not 
understand. The father, a man- 
ufacturer, wants the workers 
defeated; the mother, an artist, 
wants nothing but tranquility 
in which to paint the beauty 
of flowers; the daughter, who 
ultimately comes to under- 
Stand, is frightened and be- 
wildered, 

I have not been attempting 
a review of this novel in the 
conventional sense. There are 
not a few aspects in which No 
Farewell falls short of what it 
might have been. The his- 
torical events, clear to Austrian 
readers, require more inter- 
pretation for Americans. Some 
of the main characters leave 
questions about them unan- 
swered. 

But it is a book not to be 
missed by thoughtful readers. 
What it offers is illumination 


of people and the world—of 
our world as well as that of 
Austria 20 years ago. The 
author writes of people with 
sensitivity and compassion. She 
is an artist of integrity and 
quality. 


*NO FAREWELL, by Gerda 
Lerner. Associated Authors, 
P.O. Box 274, Cooper Station, 
N.Y.C. 3. 248 pp. $3. 


2 rare Shaw piays 

at Greenwich Mews 

HE Greenwich Mews The- 

atre, 141 W. 13th St., Man- 
hattan, will present two plays 
by George Bernard Shaw to 
commemorate the approaching 
100th anniversary of his birth. 
The Philanderer, which has not 
been seen in New York since 
1913, is being directed by Pat- 
ricia Reynolds and will play 
Thursdays, Fridays, and Satur- 
days, the weeks of July 21, 28, 
Aug. 4. A Village Wooing, which 
has never had a New York run, 
will play Thursdays through 
Saturdays, the weeks of Aug. 
11, 16, and 25. 

Reservations may be made 
by calling TR 3-4810. 





RESORTS 


your vacation spot 
on Lake Ellis, 
Pm ep el ce 5] Wingdale, N. Y. 
An incomparable interracial resort 
from $42.00 per person Day Camp 


WINGDALE LODGE 804 tor brochure 
202 West 40th St CHickering 4-0723 


























at World Fellowship . 
Combine insight and recreation 
I ~> at our 300-acre forest-lake- 
Sees Fi ag estate near Conway, 

‘or ALL faiths, 
- Wt. convictions, 
Eze Season Opens June 23rd 
== SWIMMING, FISHING, BOATING, 
FOLK-DANCING, EXCURSIONS 
Forums, conferences on Peace, Civil and 
Religious Liberty, Labor, Culture and 
Faiths of Different Peoples. 
Generous family-style meals. 
Room and board $4 to $7 daily., 
For full information, address 
Dr. Willard Uphaus, Ex. Dir. 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP, Conway,N.H. 


|» races, 








Ellenville, 
New York 


Lodge 


Resident theater 
group and enter- 
tainment staff. 


CESS RRR 


= Social, folk and square dancing, 
=clay tennis courts, golf, fishing, 
=and all other sports, arts & 
=crafts, painting, fired ceramics. 
= European plan available. 


=N. Y.C, CH 2-2453 Ellenville 502 
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Tops in Food ¢ Excellent 


we ew ee ee ew ew ewe eee 


For Special Family Plan 











ACCORD 1, N, Y. 
e@ 160 Beautiful Acres 


Music Festival (Aug. 1-Sept. 


Activities Director: 





CAMP LAKELAND 


On Beautiful SYLVAN LAKE — 65 miles from N. Y.C. 


Outstanding Cultural Staff featuring: 
Meyer and Luba Eisenberg ® 
Harvey Schreibman @ Edith Segal 


NEW RECREATION HALL — TV, Library, place to relax 
SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 


1 Union Square W. 


32nd Season 





e@ Arts & Crafts 

eSwimming e Golf Nearby e Tennis 

® Folk, Sq. Dancing e Art Classes 
11 Miles to Empire State 


Adults $45 up Children $32.50 up 
ARDEN EAST 


An jin mas sh with “BIG hotel fachiities 





Accommodations ¢ Sports 


Nadyne Brewer 


© Teddy Schwartz 


call AL 5-6283 or write 
New York City 







Com pI 
Plete p 

. Loe, 8 ont, Camp 

© Trani ergartney P.m 

e Athletieg Counselors 

or, 
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MIDVALE, N. J. 


THE ONLY COOPERA- 
TIVE INTERRACIAL 
RESORT THAT OF- 
FERS SO MUCH FOR 
SO LITTLE. 


ONLY $33-$39 PER WEEK 





CAMP MIDVALE 


CHILDREN $26 


SUE RRR meee 


sieueue 


TErhune 5-2160 


Beautiful Swimming Pool ¢ 
All Sports ¢ Planned Ac- ; 
tivities ©¢ Entertainment ¢ : 
Dancing ® Delicious Meals ¢ 
Nursery ®© Day Camp @ Re- 
decorated Rooms, 


— INCL. DAY CAMP 
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Dixon-Yates deal 


(Continued from Page 1) 


director—became the trustee for the in- 
surance companies that were to buy 
Dixon-Yates bonds and finance the 
undertaking. 


All this was kept a careful secret 
when public power advocates began 
protesting the Dixon-Yates deal and 
the matter became a hot public con- 
troversy. Everybody, from the President 
down, denied that Wenzell had any 
hand in the matter. It wasn’t until Feb. 
18, 1955, that Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.) 
began to smoke out the truth. On that 
day he said: 

“There exists persuasive evidence 
that this man [Wenzell] participated 
in conferences and meetings which 
were held in the Budget Bureau on 
the Dixon-Yates matter, at the very 
time the First Boston company was 
making arrangements for financing 
the Dixon-Yates plant. ... It is clear 
that important facts and circum- 
stances surrounding the transaction 
were concealed.” 


THE APPROPRIATION: Denials of 
this charge were heated. But it was 
true that the Budget Bureau’s own ver- 
sion of the scheme—which was pub- 
lished at President Eisenhower’s direc- 
tion—omitted any mention of Wenzell 
and his firm, As late as June 29, the day 
before he was forced to take the first 
step toward cancellation of the D-Y 
contract, President Eisenhower declared 
that “every single pertinent paper” had 
been made public and denied again 
that Wenzell had any hand in the D-Y 
scheme. 

Meanwhile D-Y opponents in Con- 
gress were attempting to kill the plan 
by blocking off a $6,500,000 appropria- 
tion for transmission lines to link the 
D-Y plant with the TVA system. On 
June 10 the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee deleted this item in a public 
works bill, but it was known that the 
vote in the House would be close. 

As the House was about to begin 
debate on the matter, Wenzell was 
scheduled to appear before the Secur- 
ities & Exchange Commission which 
was considering the D-Y financing 
plans. Without notice or explanation, 
the hearings were halted on June 13, 
resumed again on June 16 when it was 


DID WE DO IT, MR. DIXON? ... NOT QUITE, MR. YATES 





You've read so much about them we thought you'd like to have a look at these 
two sterling citizens: l., Edgar H. Dixon; r, Eugene Yates 


too late for Wenzell’s testimony to in- 
fluence the House vote—which sus- 
tained the transmission line fund. 


SHERM TOLD HIM: Last week SEC 
chairman J. Sinclair Armstrong was 
called before the Kefauver committee 
to explain why the D-Y hearing was 
suddenly interrupted; he refused to 
tell. Threatened with contempt, he was 
given overnight to change his mind. 
Next day, on advice of Atty Gen. Brow- 
nell, he admitted that the halt was 
made at the request of Sherman Adams, 
assistant to the President. But he re- 
fused to say if the pending House vote 
was discussed, now has until July 19 


to consult with Brownell again to see 
if he should answer. 


The scandal now was coming into the 
open. Wenzell, when he did testify, 
readily admitted that he had been in 
on the D-Y planning from the start. 
Not only that, but it became known 
that Lewis Strauss, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, was in on 
the deal from the beginning; it was 
his agency that was personally ordered 
by Eisenhower to sign the D-Y con- 
tract. Sen. Clinton Anderson (D-N.M.), 
chairman of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, had in his possssion AEC 
records showing that Strauss had been 


visited on Jan. 20 not only by Wenzell, 
but by Mr. Dixon himself and another 
official of the First Boston Corp. 

However, the President was still in- 
sisting that Wenzell “was never called 
in or asked a single thing about the 
Dixon-Yates contract.” 


OFF THE FAIRWAY: The whole shod- 
dy scheme began to collapse on June 
30. On that day, at 8 p.m., Budget 
Bureau director Hughes was to appear 
before the Kefauver committee. White 
House aides were worried. Finally they 
got hold of the President on his favorite 
golf course and brought him back to 
the White House. Newsmen were tole 
to stand by for a hot story. At 7 p.m., 
a most unusual hour, the announce- 
ment was made that the President was 
ordering a check to see if the D-Y 
contract should be cancelled. On July 
11 the cancellation order was issued. 

The convenient excuse for this action 
was the decision of the City of Memphis 
to build its own power plant, thus 
making the D-Y project unnecessary. 
The only trouble with this easy out is 
that the Memphis determination was 
known for months. 


Hughes and Strauss are now appar- 
ently letting Wenzell become the fall 
guy for the whole mess. Wenzell insists 
that at one stage of the D-Y planning 
he told Hughes that his position—as an 
officer of the First Boston Corp.—was 
becoming embarrassing and that 
Hughes sympathized with him. But 
Hughes says he never knew the First 
Boston Corp. became the financing 
agent of the deal and said he didn’t 
believe it even when the fact was con- 
firmed to him. 


WHAT ABOUT IKE? Wenzell also has 
testified that he introduced himself to 
Strauss as a representative of the 
Budget Bureau, but Strauss now says 
he never knew Wenzell other than as 
an officer of the First Boston Corp. 

Meanwhile the President is on an 
uncomfortable spot. Either he was to- 
tally misinformed—or uninformed-—--of 
what was going on, or else he knew and 
approved of it all from the start. If he 
was misled, then there surely should 
be some sudden separations of some 
people from the government. If there 
are no such dismissals, then the people 
have a right to wonder at the nature 
of the Eisenhower “moral crusade.” 





















NEW. YORK 


CALENDAR 


CLUB CINEMA 430 Sixth Av., July 
23: “ANOTHER PART OF THE 
FOREST.” Lillian Hellman’s vigor- 
ous expose of family life on a 
Southern plantation. With Fredric 
March. Showings: Sat. only from 
9:00 p.m. Adm: Members, $1. non- 
members, $1.25. Next week: “THE 








PROMOTER.” 
MIDSUMMER EVE SOCIAL AND 
DANCE. Sat., July 23. A delight- 


ful evening of entertainment. Sonny 
Terry, Jackie Berman, Dorothy 
Wingfield — blues, songs, poetry. 
Cool punch and cooler dancing. 


Adm $1, PEOPLE’S ARTISTS STU- 
DIO 5, 124 W. 2ist St. 














MERCHANDISE 





For that tired mind and body, a 
CONTOUR CHAIR, only $13.95 (reg. 
24). Standard Brand Dist., 143 4th 
Av. (bet. 13-14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. 
1 hour free parking or two tokens. 





COMBINATION storm-screen win- 

dows. VENETIAN BLINDS, table 

pads. radiator enclosures. MIR- 

RORS, GLASS & MARBLE TOPS. 
JOHN KOBLICK 

238 Reid Av., B’klyn. GL 2-3024 





LARGE SAVINGS—Good modern 
furniture at low markup. Come in 
and see. Special consideration to 
Guardian readers. 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
New York: 856 Lex. Av. MU 6-7308 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 


Hl - FIDELITY RADIO - PHONO- 
GRAPHS, Sales, Installation, Serv- 
ice VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 
8d Av., New York 3. GR 3-7686. 





TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av.,B’klyn. BU 4-9109 





SERVICES 


TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx Only 
AARON’S TV SERVICE 
356 Wadsworth Av., N. Y. C. 
WA 3-1370 DAY-NITE SERVICE 


RADIO - TV REPAIR 
Very reasonable rate. Same day 
service. Witch-hunt victim. AL- 
VISION SERVICE CO., RE 9-2408. 


CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design and Craftsmanship. Choice 
of woods and finishes. Hi-Fi in- 
stallations. Drawings, estimates free, 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23d OR 4-6123. 


WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS — 
Service — Sales. New machines, 
parts, supplies. Thor, Bendix, Mon- 
itor, ABC, Norge, Maytag. Used 
washers bought and sold. 

WASHCO-B'klyn. Phone GE 4-4228 








specialist. 














JIMMY’S TRUCKING 
Moving and light hauling any- 
where. Good service at bargain 
prices. ST 9-3262. 

Carl BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire, Life, etc. 
GR 5-3826 


799 Broadway (Cor. llth 8t.) 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET, 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 56-8160 











PLUMBER 

Wanted @ ELECTRICIAN, 
® WATCH REPAIR 

RADIO REPAIR, LIQUOR STORE, 
GUARDIAN office has been beseiged 
with calls for these services. If you 
fit any of the above descriptions, 
an ad in the classified section will 

bring gratifying results. 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday betore pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7 














NORMA CATERERS. Now booking 
that special occasion in temple, 
home or office. Anywhere in metro- 
politan area. Phone now and plan 
your cocktail or dinner parties. 
Hor d’Ouevres at all times. Tel.: 
ES 3-9490. 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 
Personal & business, Fire, health, 
acc., theft, etc. insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex. Av. N.Y. 17 MU 3-2837. 





MOVING e STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Rockaway, Long Beach & other re- 
sorts to 50 mi. N.Y¥.C, Call: Ed 
Wendel. JE 6-8000. 





CUSTOM BUILT 
Cabinets-storage units, alterations 
for home, office, most reasonable. 

STEIN INTERIORS 
92 Eighth Av. CH 3-8325 





Time to STORAGE Your Furs, 
Coats and Stoles of every descrip- 
tion at money saving prices. Ex- 
pert REMODELING and Repairing. 
Also converting old fur coat to a 
fur-lined cloth coat. 
MAX KUPERMAN 
315 Seventh Av, OR 5-7773 








Last days of Hitler! 
Sensational 
Battle of the Century 


FALL OF BERLIN 


STANLEY 7 AV., 42 & 41 Sts. 








TIRED OF MAPLE? We make it 


mahogany. Refinishing, repairing 
and polishing furniture in your 
home, Estimates free. IN 9-6827. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined Springs 
Retied ju your home, Reasonable. 
Furniture repaired, Remodeled, 
Custom Slipcovered, Reupholstered 
Foam Rubber Cushioning. Call 
mornings 9-1 HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention 





VACATION SITUATION WANTED 





TEACHER, clean cut, conscientiov 
—for summer tutoring position. | 
years of world travel. Tutor in En: 
geog., math., languages, swimmin: 
sports. Paul Henry, 445 W. 24t. 
St., N. ¥. C. il 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





Help form COOPERATIVE TRUCK- 
ING BUSINESS. Victims of witch- 
hunt welcomed. Minimum of 4 men 
needed now—more later. For de- 
tails write: Box C, 17 Murray St.. 
mm 2 GS Ft 





ROOM FOR RENT—FURNISHED 





NEAR RIVERSIDE DRIVE. Private 
room off foyer. Phone (after 6 p.m.) 
weekdays: AD 4-5229. 





COOL, LARGE ROOM for woman. 
Double exposure, private bathroom. 
Reasonable. No discrimination. Call 
TR 3-4389. 


APARTMENT WANTED 
NEGRO MOTHER and 7 jr. old 
daughter need 3 or 4 room apt. in 
Village. Would be willing to share 
large apt. Write Box F, 17 Murray 
St., New York City 7. 





799 B’way, Rm. 545 GR 3-5740 
MANHATTAN 
MIMEO LETTER SERVICE  \ 
Quality Work -e Quick Service ‘ 
Mimeograph @ Offset e Printing /; 
Addressing @ Complete mailing ( 
Wedding, birth and social an- ( 
nouncements 


tt i i i i i iii 





—S. A. Jaffe, Prop; )-: 
(‘3 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 











3 ROOM MODERN apartment. to 
share with woman. Large private 
room; facilities, lower west Man. 


Unfurn. or part furn. Write Box B, 
17 Murray St., New York City 7. 





POSITION WANTED 
BOOKKEEPER ass't or F.C., 48 yrs. 
old. Wants work. Little experience. 
Good training & references, good 
at figures. Reliable. Box N, 17 
Murray St., N. Y. C. 7. 


eas So ef 


Tracewane 


prize modern 


Here is an occasio.ial i 
ae 


chair whose meticulous ; 
craftsmanship, graceful : 


design and built-in 
comfort is truly a 
3 wonderful surprise at 


atte. ROP 


such a low price. This 
chair is an exciting : 
blend of walnut or #4 
blonde birch and the } 

Casual charm of hand- 
; woven Rush. It’s ides] : 
i for any room. Where- * 4 
“@ ever you place it- 
living room, dining : 
table, desk, bedroom { 
Or den—it belong: : 









. 
DC-409 
1 a 
4 
eS 
smilow-thielle . 
4 
£72 
NEW YORK: F F 
856 Lex. Av. MU 6-7300 Dex 
WHITE PLAINS: ts 
11 Mamaroneck Av fs 
WH 8-4788.. Free cata- 


log. Enclose 25c: postaw: 

& handling. Decorato 
‘ service available I -¢ 
Z parking, Cpen Thur: 
=m till 9, Sat. till 6 








NATIONAL GUARDIAN 


July 25, 1955 





, A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 
a 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 











S-T-R-E-T-CH 


Ist Quality, Nylons 


Sheer 
~\ 
‘2 2 74 


The most comfortable 
stocking on the market! 


From the mills of one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers 
we have obtained a supply of 
perfect-fit stretch nylons in $ 
the manufacturer’s most pop- 
ular shade—Rhapsody. They 
are made completely of 
stretch nylon from top-to- 
toe. They follow the con- 
tours of the leg; won't 
wrinkle or move up; yet they 
allow full flexibility and 
eliminate the “girdled” feel- 
ing of other nylons. 
These nylons sell for $1.95 a 
pair under another label 
throughout the country. 
There are 3 sizes. Size A 
(8-9). Size B (912-10). Size C 
(10% and over), 


Box of 3 pair 
$4.50 ppd. 


Pete Seeger 
Lead Belly @ 
Alan Mills 


records. 


The records have 
such universal 
charm, adults 
will find them- 
selves eaves- 
dropping. 





EACH 
95 




















Use the 
Toothbrush 
Dentists Use 


Birds, Beasts, Bugs and Little 
Fishes. Pete Seeger. No. 710. 


Animal songs for very young. 


Birds, Beasts, Bugs 














By special arrangement GBS has ac- 
quired a supply of PROFESSIONAL 
TOOTHBRUSHES. They are dis- 
tributed by the manufacturer (Lac- 
tona) to dentists for personal use 
and for 
Ordinarily these brushes are not 
available to the public; each brush 


is 


Sold only in lots of six. 
choice of medium or hard bristles. 


geo 
Used by leading Dental 
Schools for instruction. 


& Bigger fishes 


b9 
G 


eS Vi i 5, 
. oy 
f SS 

















Birds, Beasts, Bugs and Bigger 
Fishes. Pete Seeger. No. 711. 
Animal songs for school days. 


MORE 





© Two-Row Natural Bristles 
® Gum-Stimulator Tip 





instruction to patients. 


marked 








“Professional Package.” 


Specify 





More Songs to Grow On. Alan 
Mills with guitar. No. 709. For 
very young. 


6 brushes....$2.95 ppd. 


Educational Children’s Records 


On 10” Long-Playing Records 
« « « SOQCUTING . 


@ Charity Bailey 


Cisco Houston 


@ Adelaide V. Way 


Here is a collection of entertaining, educational chil- 
dren’s records performed by the country’s leading artists. 
They are superbly recorded on long-playing (3315 rpm) 
There is a selection for all ages — pre-school 
through grade school children. 





AMERICAN FOLK SONGS 


FOR CHILDREN 








FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP_N Y. FP 701 





American Folk Songs for Chil- 
dren. Pete Seeger. No. 701. 
Suitable all ages. 





FOLLOW the SUNSET 


FP 706 FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP NY 








Follow the Sunset. Charity 
Bailey with narration by Rob- 
ert Emmett. No. 706. A begin- 





ning geography record with 9 

songs from around the world. 

Adapted from the book by Her- 
man and Nina Schneider. 














Songs to Grow On. Pete See- 
ger, Charity Bailey, Lead Belly, 
Adelaide Van Way and Cisco 
Houston. American folk songs 
for school ages. No. 720. 








GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Description of Item 




















(N. ¥Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 


No COD’s. Full payment must accompany each order. Make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Name 


See SHS EHS SH HSS HHEHH HEHEHE SHEESH EHH HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE 


Address 


jvedvucesesssceedens Zone..... State...... jane 











STILL AVAILABLE! 


Imported 
Stainless Steel 
Tableware 


Crafted in Japan of Scan- 
dinavian contours, this 
tableware is the best buy 
on the market. Comparable 
models sell for two and 
three times our price. Fully 
guaranteed. 


24 pe. Service for Six (6 ea. 
of tea spoon, soup spoon, 
dinner knife, dinner fork). 

ppd. $12.95 


32 pe. Service for Eight 
(8 ea. of above) 


ppd. $16.95 








SPECTATORA 


What Asia thinks of us 


Following are excerpts of a remarkably frank address given 
by Premier Nu of Burma before the Overseas Press Club July 6: 


A®’ IS ONLY TO BE EXPECTED, Asians hold all sorts of views 
about Americans. These range all the way from those who 
think the Americans are heroes, brave men and women whose 
mission is to make a happier world for all, to those who see 
Americans as a race of war mongers, spoiling for a fight... . 

Those who think of the Americans as heroes do so because 
of your history, your experience, your traditions and your devo- 
tion to the principles of freedom and democracy .. . that have 
been the inspiration and hope of Asia for more than half a cen- 
tury. Among them are the following: 

(1) All men are created equal and must be equal before 
the law. 

(2) All men are endowed with certain inalienable rights 
which it is wrong and immoral of any Government to deny 
or curtail. 

(3) A right and moral government is a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, devoted to the greatest 
good of the greatest number. 

(4) A right and moral government is a government of 
laws, not of men, which derives its powers from the consent of 
the governed. 


T_ ARE TREMENDOUS IDEAS. They are more explosive, 
more powerful in their effects upon world history than all 
the weapons in all the arsenals. As is only to be expeced, they 
had a tremendous impact on Asia. 

Your glorious record in the two world wars in which you 
undoubtedly saved the world from tryranny, at great sacrifice 
and expense, cannot be ignored or belittled even by your most 
severe critics; and finally your post-World War II record, in 
which you have given so much of your substance to help the 
war-devastated countries to recover and to rebuild their shat- 
tered economies is entirely without precedent. 

With such an impressive record behind you... the sur- 
prising thing is that there should be anyone in Asia who is 
dubious about America and Americans. But unfortunately there 
are such people, and I would like now to go into the reasons. 


NE VERY IMPORTANT REASON is the equivocal position 

which you seem to have taken in recent years on colonial 
issues. To an Asia which had come to regard America as... 
the spearhead of the attack against colonialism this has indeed 
been ...a_ great shock.... Explanations which have heen 
given, to the effect that colonialism is dying, and that a new 
and even greater danger has emerged, have left nearly all of 
Asia unconvinced. For we had come to believe, partly as a result 
of your own teaching, that two wrongs do not constitute a right. 
For it is not sufficient with us that we have gained independence 
for ourselves. What we have secured for ourselves we want for 
the other peoples of the world who still live in colonial bondage. 
It is a matter of morality and conscience... . 

A second reason is similar to the first. It is an apparent 
change in America’s attitude towards the concept of democracy 
and the democratic way of life. It is something of a surprise to 
those who put their faith in democracy . . . when they see this 
great country allying itself with, and giving support to, regimes 
which by no stretch of the imagination can be regarded as 
“Governments of the people, for the people, by the people.” To 
make matters worse, some of the undemocratic, corrupt, and 
discredited regimes which are being so supported have already 
been repudiated by the people concerned. The effect of this 
on some Asian minds has been to build up the impression that 
America is against change, that it wishes to preserve the status 
quo, even where this is against the wishes of the people... . 


A THIRD SOURCE of misunderstanding between America and 
Asia stems from the activities and statements of some of 
your leaders, and a portion of your press. These are the people 
who are responsible for building the impression abroad that 
America is a land of war-mongers, thirsting for another war 
regardless of its consequences. .. . It is but natural that Amer- 
icans should be proud of their achievements and wish to talk 
about them... . It is something to talk about. And if it ended 
there, in talking about peaceful progress, no damage would be 
done. But as I have said, unfortunately it does not end there. 
Just as some Americans talk with some justifiable pride about 
having the tallest and the biggest buildings in the world, others 
talk about having the biggest and latest hydrogen bombs, the 
fastest and largest jet bombers; and they often round off the 
story by giving a vivid account of what these new weapons 
might be capable of doing in the way of destruction on some 
named target in a foreign country. This has created the most 
unfortunate impressions in the minds of some Asians. 

I personally do not believe that Americans are war-mongers. 
You have far too much to lose to want to risk war. I wish I 
could say that all Asians, or even all Burmans, feel as I do. 
Unfortunately, I cannot. 


WE ALL KNOW what lies behind these apparent deviations 
from the American tradition. It is your preoccupation 
with communism. But this is something that we in Asia just 
do not understand. The U.S. is today the most powerful coun- 
try in the world. It also has one of the highest standards of 
living. . . . Over the years, it has earned the esteem and good 
will of all people who value freedom and the democratic way 
of life. These are all solid assets. In fact, I would say that no 
nation in the history of the world has occupied the predominant 
position which the U.S. occupies today. 

That is why I am constantly surprised that the U.S. tends 
to exaggerate its fear of the menace of Communism. And when 
a nation becomes obsessed with fear, it is no longer quite itself. 
It tends to resort to expediency at the expense of principle. It 
tends to forget the things which helped to make it great, and be- 
gins to look for some new means of preserving its greatness. 

I am convinced that what is required to remove such mis- 
understanding as exists in Asia of the U.S. is for the U.S. to 
become itself, to live up to its heritage, and to the great prin- 
siples which it spawned. If this is done, you will, I feel sure, 
not only remove all such misunderstanding, but you will be sur- 
prised at the results not only in Asia but throughout the world. 


> 





